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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 



[From May i to November 6, 1915] 

I. THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
THE 'WESTERN FRONT. — Deadlock continued through the summer; 
for some reason the long-heralded spring drive did not occur. This inac- 
tivity seemed all the more remarkable because of the numerical superiority 
of the Allies (the Germans having transferred forces to the eastern front) 
and because of the relief which a successful forward movement would 
have brought to the hard-pressed Russians. The Germans, indeed, took 
the initiative at the close of April. They directed against the Ypres region 
an attack in which massed artillery and poisoned gas played a conspicuous 
r61e. The British, suffering from the lack of artillery ammunition, had to 
shorten their line by three miles on May 3. The character of these en- 
gagements, which lasted intermittently for several weeks, showed that the 
Germans now intended to hold their lines with fewer men and more guns, 
keeping the enemy at a distance and fighting a long-range battle. In 
June the French made some progress in the country north of Arras and 
west of Lens. Something like a quarter of a million men were employed 
along a front of twenty miles, the assault being preceded by a concentrated 
artillery fire which flattened the whole country-side. The highway between 
Arras and Bethune was cleared; more prisoners and guns were taken than 
on any occasion since the battle of the Marne; but the French themselves 
lost heavily, 74,000 according to Berlin reports. The British, who now 
numbered about 440,000 and held a line of thirty miles, attempted to 
exercise helpful pressure about La Bassee; owing to shortage of artillery, 
their losses were enormous. In July the Germans managed to advance a 
little nearer to Verdun; the French extended their conquests in Alsace 
somewhat. As the months went by the resources of the Allies steadily 
augmented. Large stores of munitions arrived from America and from 
the reorganized English factories. By the end of September Sir John 
French had a million men under his command. On September 25, after 
the German positions had been heavily bombarded for some days, a vigor- 
ous offensive was set in motion. The British, advancing east of Grenay 
and Vernelles, penetrated the German lines to a distance of 4000 yards 
and captured several strong positions, including Loos and Hill 70. The 
French made substantial gains in Artois; in Champagne, along a fifteen- 
mile front, they pushed through the lines of the enemy to a depth of two 
and a half miles. In the first two days 23,000 prisoners and 91 guns 
were taken. General Joffre had informed the troops, at the opening of the 
offensive, that it would be carried on without truce and without respite. 
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By the end of September, however, it seemed to have spent itself. During 
the next month, except for some further progress in Champagne on Octo- 
ber 7, the Allies did little more than hold what they had won. 

THE EASTERN FRONT. — In May the course of military events in 
Galicia took a sharp turn in favor of the Central Powers. Their armies, 
with the prodigal use of high explosive, forced the enemy lines on the 
Dunajec and, advancing from the Carpathian passes as well as from the 
west, drove the Russians back on Przemysl. They took 300,000 prisoners 
during the first month of their offensive. The Russians, though winning 
important successes in eastern Galicia, were seriously handicapped by 
shortage of ammunition and could not hold their ground in the main theatre. 
They evacuated Przemysl on June 3, Lemberg on June 22, and, offering 
stubborn resistance as they gradually retreated, established a new front 
behind the Zlota and Dniester rivers. This brought the Galician campaign 
to an end. It had accomplished more than the mere deliverance of 
Austrian soil. Hungary had been saved from invasion, the vacillating 
Balkan states had been duly impressed, and the way was cleared for a 
considerable operation directed against Warsaw. This operation involved 
the cutting of the three railroads which connect Warsaw with Petrograd, 
Moscow and Kiev, respectively, and the capture of the Russian armies 
whose line of retreat had thus been closed. But Grand Duke Nicholas did 
not wait for the enveloping movement to succeed. On August 5, when the 
Austrians had severed his communications with Kiev and the Germans in 
the north had assailed Ossowetz and at the same time pushed towards Riga 
with the intention of reaching the Petrograd railroad north of the barrier 
fortresses, he evacuated Warsaw and took up a defensive position to the 
east. That his forces were drawn off practically intact was commonly 
regarded as a great military achievement. The Austro-German armies 
continued to advance. One after the other the fortresses of Kovno, Novo- 
Georgievsk, Brest-Litovsk and Grodno fell. But the Austrians, after 
taking Pinsk on September 15, found their offensive halted in that region, 
while in eastern Galicia they met with a series of defeats and sustained 
great losses. Similarly in the north, although Vilna fell on September 18, 
the Russians held the armies of Hindenburg along the Dvina from Riga to 
Dvinsk. Partly because the invaders had advanced so far from their base, 
partly because the defenders now possessed more adequate supplies of 
ammunition, the force of the offensive visibly declined. In October 
Hindenburg vainly pressed his attack on Dvinsk. It became evident that, 
while the Russians had lost hundreds of thousands of men in the continuous 
retreats of the past six months, their spirit and stubborn fighting qualities 
had not been impaired. With 2,000,000 recruits in training, the higher 
command expected to resume the offensive with the coming of spring. 

THE ITALIAN FRONT. — Italy declared war against Austria-Hungary 
on May 23. In the previous months it had seemed barely possible that 
her national aspirations would be satisfied without recourse to arms. 
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Austria having invaded Servia, Italy asked for compensation in accordance 
with her understanding of the treaty of alliance. Under German pressure 
Austria consented to discuss terms in March ; but negotiations were com- 
plicated by the fact that she was unwilling to permit any transfer of terri- 
tory until after the war. Her final offer contemplated the cession of the 
Italian part of Tyrol and the Isonzo region including Gorizia, administrative 
autonomy in Trieste and Istria with exemption from military service for 
Italians in that region, and the recognition of Italy's preponderant interests 
in Albania. These terms were not acceptable. On May 4 Italy denounced 
the treaty of alliance with Austria and resumed complete liberty of action. 
In the ensuing weeks popular demonstrations encouraged the government 
to take decisive action. Strangely enough Italy remained at peace with 
Germany although the German ambassador was recalled from Rome and 
German troops were reported in the Trentino ; and war against Turkey 
was not declared until August 21. — Immediately upon the declaration of 
war Italian armies began a double offensive, moving against the Trentino 
and against the Austrian positions behind the Isonzo. A smaller force 
advanced from the Friuli district towards the upper Drave apparently with 
the object of closing the Puster Thai and thus severing communications 
between Vienna and the Trentino. In the eastern theatre, where the op- 
erations were intended to isolate and reduce Trieste, the Isonzo was 
crossed successfully, Montfalcone falling on June 9, Gradisca on June 11, 
and Plava on June 20. The progress of the invaders, faced now by strong 
prepared positions, became extremely difficult and slow. There were 
minor successes. On July 21 several lines of trenches and 2000 prisoners 
were taken on the Carso heights. But at the end of October Gorizia still 
resisted all assaults. In the Trentino campaign separate armies advanced 
simultaneously from the south, east, and west, through the Adige, Brenta, 
and Tonale valleys, respectively. Operations, being delayed by the diffi- 
cult nature of the country, had not reached a decisive stage at the close of 
this Record. Towards the end of October, however, the Italian attack 
along the whole front acquired new vigor. In the Carso region 2000 pris- 
oners and a large store of war materials were taken on October 23 ; and 
mountain positions to the west of Lake Garda were carried. At many 
points the Austrians were driven from second line defences which had been 
elaborately fortified during the summer. It was reported on October 26 
that the Austrians had brought reinforcements from the Russian front in 
order to halt the Italian offensive. 

OPERATIONS IN TURKEY AND THE BALKANS.— Late in April 
an army which included 60,000 British troops and 40,000 French reached 
the Dardanelles. Supported by heavy fire from the warships, the British 
established themselves at the extremity of the Gallipoli peninsula and on 
its western coast between Gaba Tepe and Ari Burnu. In this difficult 
operation 15,000 men were lost; and the French, who had landed at Kum 
Kale on the Asiatic shore, were compelled to abandon their position and 
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combine with the British forces in the neighborhood of Sedd-el-Bahr. 
Four miles north of that point the allied advance was permanently halted 
by the Turkish lines at Achi Baba; and the Australasian contingent, which 
was to assault these lines from the rear, found it impossible to take the for- 
tified hill at Sari Bair. To end this deadlock large reinforcements were 
landed in August, partly in Suvla Bay and partly at Karachali north of the 
Gulf of Saros and behind the Bulair lines. For a moment it seemed that 
the Turkish communications with Constantinople would be severed; the 
Australasians, with remarkable resolution, reached the crest of Sari Bair 
on August ii, but had to retreat because of the failure of operations on 
their left. The fighting on both sides was most determined. Up to Octo- 
ber 9 the British had lost 96,899 men. But even at such cost no substan- 
tial advance seemed possible. Lord Milner, describing the position of the 
Allies as hopeless, urged the abandonment of the enterprise. At the be- 
ginning of November, however, though Mr. Asquith had admitted that the 
operations were a failure, there was nothing to indicate that the troops 
would be withdrawn. — On October 7, German and Austrian armies, re- 
ported to be 300,000 strong, began a new invasion of Servia. Apparently 
the object was to fix definitely the attitude of the Balkan states at a time 
when the Russian campaign still bore the mark of success and to open 
overland communication with Turkey, where the shortage of military sup- 
plies had become exceedingly serious. Military action had been preceded 
by a prolonged diplomatic struggle in the Balkans. The Allies, trying to 
win Rumania, found that her terms grew more exacting in the face of 
Russian reverses. They succeeded only in persuading her to place an 
embargo on the shipment of German munitions to Turkey. The Central 
Powers, for their part, promised territorial concessions in Bukovina if she 
would maintain a benevolent neutrality. Bulgaria was the real storm- 
center. There the Allies were placed in a difficult position not only be- 
cause operations in the east went steadily in favor of the Central Powers, 
but also because Bulgaria, wishing to secure all that she had lost in the 
second Balkan war, could be satisfied only at the expense of Servia, 
Greece and Rumania. On August 9 the prime minister, Radoslavoff, 
declared that Bulgaria would enter the war if she received Servian Mace- 
donia, Greek Macedonia east of the Struma, and the Rumanian acquisi- 
tions in Silistria; the guarantees, however, must be "real and absolute." 
Earnestly, but in vain, diplomats labored to harmonize the conflicting 
interests of the various states. The trend of Radoslavoft's policy was 
revealed by the Turkish agreement to cede territory lying between the 
Maritza river and the frontier and including the Dedeagatch railroad. 
The Central Powers, gathering a large army on the Danube, could offer 
the alternative of war or profitable alliance. On September 19 Bulgaria 
mobilized. Two weeks later, after German and Austrian officers had 
arrived at Sofia, Russia delivered an ultimatum requiring Bulgaria to give 
immediate proof of her intention to break with the Central Powers. The 
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reply being unsatisfactory, diplomatic relations were broken off, though 
war was not formally declared by Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy 
until the middle of the month. In this crisis the Allies counted on the 
active support of Greece. Venezelos, with the chamber and country 
behind him, held that the treaty of defensive alliance with Servia would 
apply in case of a Bulgarian attack on Servia; and, arranging with the 
Allies for substantial military assistance, he mobilized the Greek army. 
But on October 7 came the fall of Venezelos, and the change of policy 
under Zaimis (see infra, p. 733). Although the British government offered 
the immediate cession of Cyprus and other territorial inducements, Zaimis 
could not be induced to enter the war. The Teuton armies began their 
invasion on October 7. Though encountering stubborn resistance, they 
crossed the Danube and Save, storming Belgrade and Semendria. When 
the Servian forces had been drawn northward to meet this move, the Bul- 
garians advanced rapidly over the eastern frontier. They cut the Salonica 
railroad at Vrania on October 18, took Uskub on the 23d, crossed the 
Timok River at about the same time, and effected a junction with the Ger- 
mans in northeast Servia on the 26th. Nish fell on November 6. The 
Servians had inflicted enormous losses on the enemy; their armies had re- 
treated intact from each position; but, assailed on two fronts at once, and 
by greatly superior forces, they could not long survive without powerful 
reinforcements. These the Allies definitely promised. Within three 
weeks, according to reports, 150,000 French troops and a much smaller 
British contingent, the vanguard of a larger army, had landed at Salonica 
under the merely formal protest of the Greek government. Part of this 
force joined with the Servians to the north, part drove the Bulgarians back 
upon Strumnitza and moved forward to attack the flank of their invading 
armies. At the end of October it was reported first that 500,000 Russians 
were preparing to invade Bulgaria through Rumania, and then that the 
invasion would proceed by way of the Black Sea ports. — In Mesopotamia 
the British campaign progressed rapidly, notwithstanding very serious diffi- 
culties which had to be surmounted. The army divided at Kurna, one 
column advancing along the Tigris and the other along the Euphrates. 
Amara was taken on June 3, Nasiryeh in July, the Turks losing 3200 men 
and large stores of ammunition at the latter point. At Amara, on Sep- 
tember 27, the Turks attempted, by an encircling movement, to take the 
British forces in the rear ; but they were themselves suddenly attacked and, 
losing 6650 men, were forced to retreat westward. On October 20 the 
British were reported to be within a few miles of Bagdad. — Turkish forces 
invaded the hinterland of Aden early in July. The British, though at first 
compelled to retire on Aden, took the offensive on July 2 1 and drove the 
Turks back to Lahej. 

OPERATIONS IN AFRICA.— On May 12 General Botha and the 
British South-African forces occupied Windhuk, capital of German South- 
west Africa. Steady progress continued during the next two months ; and 
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on July 9 Governor Seitz surrendered the whole colony together with the 
armed forces which still remained in the field. This campaign, in which 
50,000 men were employed by the Union, had cost £ 16,000, 000. The 
casualties were very light. — The conquest of German Kamerun proceeded 
slowly ; neither there nor in German East Africa had decisive results been 
obtained at the end of October. 

MARITIME AND AERIAL WARFARE — The undisturbed dominance 
of the British navy made it possible to transport great armies to France 
and Turkey, practically without loss, and to enforce restrictions upon 
neutral commerce (see infra, p. 710). Except for operations in the Baltic 
and the submarine attacks on British shipping, the German fleet remained 
quiescent. For a time the submarines did enormous damage. The British 
admiralty admitted the loss of 56 merchant vessels, with a tonnage of 
187,000, between February 18 and May 18. Three capital ships of the 
navy (the "Goliath," "Triumph," and "Majestic") were torpedoed in 
the Dardanelles, one of them by a submarine which was said to have 
journeyed from Wilhelmshaven in 42 days. In August the auxiliary cruiser 
"India" was sunk off the Norwegian coast and the transport "Royal 
Edward ' ' in the jEgean. The sinking of transatlantic liners, such as the 
"Lusitania" and "Arabic," brought Germany into serious controversy 
with the United States (see infra, p. 707) ; but the relaxation of submarine war- 
fare in September may have been due less to the indignation of America 
than to the success of the British in combating it. According to a trust- 
worthy report, at the beginning of September, 42 submarines had been 
sunk or captured by the British alone ; and Lord Selborne announced on 
August 26 "the navy has the submarine menace well in hand." Mean- 
while British submarines had become active in the sea of Marmora and the 
Baltic. Water communications between Constantinople and the Gallipoli 
peninsula became unsafe ; up to October 26 the Turks had lost two battle- 
ships, five gun-boats, one torpedo-boat, eight transports and 197 supply boats. 
The German merchant marine was momentarily driven from the Baltic ; 
twenty ships, with a tonnage of 38,000, were sunk between October 1 1 and 
23. Naval losses were also considerable : the " Pommern " on July 2, the 
" Moltke " on August 18, the "Prince Adelbert" on October 23, and a 
destroyer and torpedo boat on October 15. — Several minor engagements 
between the Russians and the Germans occurred in the Baltic, attacks upon 
Windau and Riga, both being repulsed. Evidently the fear of British 
submarines restrained the Germans from using their capital ships. — Early 
in July the Italian navy blockaded the coasts of Austria-Hungary. Two 
cruisers engaged in the enterprise, the "Amalfi" and the "Giuseppe 
Garibaldi," were sunk by submarines. — Aeroplanes continued to do effec- 
tive service in connection with military movements and were also employed 
in the west, both by the Germans and the Allies, in bombarding interior 
points. In such attacks as many as thirty or forty aeroplanes were combined 
in a single fleet. A British aviator, on August 26, destroyed a German 
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submarine with bombs. — During the summer Zeppelins began to make 
systematic descents upon the eastern coast of England. In nine raids 
which occurred before the end of August, 89 persons were killed and 227 
injured. In September, when the raids became more frequent and con- 
centrated on London, 75 persons were killed and 251 injured. On October 
13, in the only raid of the month, 55 persons were killed and 114 injured. 
The killing of so many non-combatants, largely women and children, greatly 
stimulated recruiting in England. 

PEACE SUGGESTIONS. — With the summer the prospects of peace 
came under occasional discussion. On July 28, indeed, the Pope addressed 
to the heads of the belligerent states an appeal in which he expressed the 
firm intention of consecrating all his influence to the task of reconciliation. 
He suggested an exchange of views "to bring to an end the mighty con- 
flict, as has happened in similar circumstances. ' ' The temper and inten- 
tion of the Allies were shown in the unfavorable reception of this proposal. 
The view unmistakably prevailed that, under existing circumstances, be- 
fore the superior resources of the Allies had been brought effectively into 
play, peace propaganda must work to the advantage of Germany. An 
imperial rescript had already announced the firm determination of Russia 
to prosecute the war till the enemy should be overthrown ; and several 
months later, when peace rumors had grown more frequent, Asquith in 
England and Briand in France proclaimed that the war would be carried 
to a victorious issue. On October 29 Japan became party to the declara- 
tion of Great Britain, France and Russia that no member of the alliance 
would conclude a separate peace. It was perhaps significant of the mili- 
tary and economic situation of the Central Powers that they were repre- 
sented in October as anxious to promote the discussion of peace. The 
German Chancellor, according to report, suggested as terms the cession of 
Belgium to the Meuse line, the cession of Courland, and an indemnity of 
thirty billion marks. At the end of October Prince von Bulow visited 
Switzerland and, in spite of his denials, was said to be discussing with Mgr. 
Marchetti, the papal delegate, the possible intervention of the Vatican. 
Interest was also manifested in the visit of the German colonial secretary 
to Holland. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE EUROPEAN WAR.— The activity 
of German submarines and their disregard of neutral maritime rights (see 
last Record, p. 352) continued through the summer, bringing the United 
States and Germany to the verge of war. There were two aspects to the 
controversy : the attacks upon American vessels and the loss of American 
lives through the sinking of British transatlantic liners. On May 7, more 
than 100 American citizens were drowned when a submarine sank the 
' ' Lusitania ' ' off the south coast of Ireland. The protest of the United 
States was prompt and. emphatic. On May 14 a note was presented at 
Berlin reciting the series of outrages which had culminated in the Lusitania 
case and affecting to believe that acts so contrary to the spirit and practice 
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of modern warfare could not have official countenance or sanction. The 
lives of non-combatants could not lawfully be jeopardized by the capture 
or destruction of an unarmed merchantman. Germany must disavow 
these breaches of law, make reparation, and take "immediate steps" to 
prevent similar occurrences in the future. The United States would not 
' * omit any word or act necessary to the performance of its sacred duties of 
maintaining the rights of the United States and of safeguarding their free 
exercise and enjoyment." The German reply, dated May 28, was evasive. 
In cases of attack upon innocent neutral ships apology and reparation 
would be offered; but the "Lusitania" was an auxiliary cruiser, armed 
with concealed cannon and carrying British troops and munitions of war. 
The United States, having ascertained that these statements were untrue, 
" very earnestly and very solemnly" renewed its former representations 
on June 9 and asked for definite assurances. A month passed ; during 
that interval the British steamer " Armenian " was sunk off the Cornwall 
coast, with the loss of some 20 American citizens, and an attempt was 
made to sink the "Orduna," which carried a number of American pas- 
sengers. Then came the German reply. It promised that American 
vessels, if Suitably marked, would not be molested and offered to facilitate 
transatlantic travel by permitting designated neutral vessels, and even a 
limited number of English vessels not carrying munitions, to use the 
American flag. Submarine warfare on passenger ships was excused on 
the ground that England had been the first to declare a maritime war zone 
and to violate the rights of neutrals. Germany would be glad to have the 
United States suggest to Great Britain a modification of existing practice. 
This reply failed to touch the real differences between the two countries ; 
it was described in the American note of July 21 as *' very unsatisfactory." 
President Wilson, insisting upon the scrupulous observance of neutral 
rights, gave warning that "repetition ... of acts in contravention of 
those rights must be regarded by the government of the United States, 
when they affect American citizens, as deliberately unfriendly." Nine 
days later the British ship ' ' Iberian ' ' was sunk, three Americans being 
killed and three wounded by shellfire which preceded the discharge of the 
torpedo. On August 19 the "Arabic," sailing westward and therefore 
carrying no munitions, was torpedoed off the coast of Ireland. Two 
Americans were among those lost. In the United States intense indigna- 
tion was manifested ; this seemed to be the final German answer to the 
prolonged American protest. Affected no doubt by the outburst of hostile 
sentiment, Germany at once proposed to suspend submarine warfare if the 
United States would endeavor to secure a modification of the British 
blockade. On September 1 assurances were at last given that passenger 
vessels would not be sunk without warning and that provision would be 
made for the safety of non-combatants. Regarding the "Arabic," how- 
ever, it appeared that the submarine commander had reason ' ' to conclude 
from attendant circumstances ' ' that his own vessel was in danger of being 
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rammed ; but even were he mistaken there was no obligation to pay an 
indemnity. Further correspondence followed ; and on October 5 the 
German government expressed regret, disavowed the act, and agreed to 
pay an indemnity for the American lives lost. — Meanwhile American ves- 
sels had been menaced by submarines. On May 26 the " Nebraskan " 
had been struck by a torpedo, without warning of any kind, while off the 
coast of Ireland. No lives were lost. On July 25 the "Leelanaw," 
carrying contraband, was sunk off the Orkney islands, apparently in vio- 
lation of the treaty of 1828 with Prussia. The meaning of this treaty was 
already under discussion in the case of the "William P. Frye " (see last 
Record, p. 352) ; and on August 10 both parties decided to submit it to 
arbitration. On September 19 Germany gave assurance that, pending the 
settlement, no American vessel carrying conditional contraband would be 
sunk under any circumstances. The United States demanded on October 
12 that in case a vessel carrying contraband should be sunk the safety of 
the crew must be adequately provided for.— Aside from the submarine 
depredations, American opinion was inflamed against the Central Powers 
because of the intrigues set on foot by their agents in the United States and 
because of the propaganda maintained among German-Americans. In 
August, letters stolen from a German agent and published in a New York 
newspaper indicated that large sums of money were being spent to in- 
fluence the press and to prevent supplies of munitions from reaching the 
Allies. Strikes were fomented in munition factories (see infra, p. 719). 
The Austro-Hungarian ambassador, Constantin Dumba, proposed to his 
foreign office plans which would ' ' disorganize and hold up for months, if 
not entirely prevent, the manufacture of munitions in Bethlehem and the 
Middle West ' ' ; and on September 9 the United States government, becom- 
ing cognizant of this proposal, demanded his recall. Three months earlier 
an unofficial representative of Germany, Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, giving 
offence by his public utterances, was compelled to leave the country. A 
formal protest against supplying the Allies with munitions of war was 
received from Austria-Hungary on June 29. Reply was made on August 5 
that the Central Powers had been in the habit of furnishing belligerents 
with war supplies and that peaceful nations would be at the mercy of 
aggressive and prepared enemies if they could not procure equipment from 
neutral sources. A second note, which was presented by Austria-Hungary 
on September 24, questioned the validity of the American position and 
restated the arguments of the first note. — The frequency with which explo- 
sions and fires occurred in plants manufacturing munitions and on vessels 
transporting them abroad suggested the existence of a carefully planned 
conspiracy. On July 3 J. P. Morgan, the financier, who was acting as 
agent of the British government in the matter of war contracts, was 
attacked and wounded by a German-American, Erich Muenter alias Frank 
Holt. Muenter committed suicide in prison three days later. It transpired 
that he had obtained quantities of dynamite and had been responsible for 
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an explosion on the liner "Minnehaha," but nothing was discovered to 
connect him in any way with German agents in the United States. A 
more formidable plot came to light through the arrest, on October 24, of 
two Germans who gave their names as Robert Fay and Walter Scholz, the 
former professing to be a lieutenant in the German army. They had per- 
fected a mechanism for the destruction of vessels occupied in the carriage 
of munitions. Large sums of money had passed through their hands. 
The subsequent arrest of several German-Americans of good standing in 
New York indicated that the government was in possession of important 
information. — The British orders-in-council restricting neutral trade with 
Germany and with adjacent neutral countries (see last Record, p. 347) 
had drawn protests from the United States two weeks later. The applica- 
tion of the blockade developed three substantial points of complaint : (1) 
manufactured goods which had been ordered in Germany before March 1 
but not paid for till a later time were not permitted to reach the United 
States ; (2) large cotton shipments to neutral countries and Germany were 
detained in English ports to await the action of prize courts ; and (3) ship- 
ments of meat products consigned to neutrals and valued at $14,000,000 
were likewise detained. In May strong representations were made urging 
the early settlement of nearly 400 cases in which cotton cargoes had been 
detained ; and on July 14 the American ambassador insisted that the rights 
of American citizens in the prosecution of neutral trade be respected. 
Five different notes from the British government were made public simul- 
taneously on August 3. While expressing a readiness to "make reason- 
able concessions to American interests," they insisted that British policy 
was based upon recognized principles of international law. It was main- 
tained that when the established underlying principles of blockade and 
contraband are not violated new measures of enforcement may be applied, 
"if the circumstances render such an application of the principles of 
blockade the only means of rendering it effective." American practice 
during the Civil War was cited as justifying the British position. More- 
over it was incumbent on the Allies ' ' to take every step in their power to 
overcome their common enemy in view of the shocking violations of the 
recognized rules and principles of civilized warfare. ' ' On August 2 1 the 
British government declared cotton absolute contraband. The prize court, 
on September 16, confiscated several cargoes of American meat products 
which had long been detained in British ports. On October 1 1 a memo- 
randum was submitted to the American ambassador explaining the evidence 
on which the detention and confiscation of the cargoes was based. On 
October 27 there was despatched to London by messenger a note in which 
the United States government set forth in detail its objections to the 
restrictions imposed upon neutral commerce. — The case of the "Daoia" 
(see last Record, p. 351) was decided on August 4 : the vessel was con- 
demned by the prize court. The cargo of cotton, not being contraband at 
the time of the voyage, was purchased by the French government. In 
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September an Anglo-French financial mission arrived in New York to 
negotiate a loan. After protracted conferences with American bankers, 
the amount of the loan was fixed at $500,000,000, the proceeds to be 
employed exclusively in America. The systematic efforts of German- 
Americans to obstruct the loan proved unavailing. 

II. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AMERICAN RELATIONS.— For the relations of the United States with 
the belligerent European powers see supra, p. 707. — At the beginning of 
June President Wilson foreshadowed a more vigorous policy in dealing 
with the internal affairs of Mexico. In a public statement he urged the 
party leaders to compose their differences and act promptly for the relief 
of the country ; failing such action the United States would employ means 
"to help Mexico save herself and serve her people." Villa, severely de- 
feated in the neighborhood of Leon, was visibly impressed by this declara- 
tion. While denying the right of the United States to intervene, he made 
overtures to the Constitutionalists with the idea of arranging a conference. 
Carranza, however, felt that his cause was within measurable distance of 
final success and merely exhorted his opponents to submit in expectation 
of a general amnesty. In spite of this obduracy the United States took no 
decisive action for two months. Then a new policy was developed. On 
August 5 the diplomatic agents of six Latin-American republics (Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay and Guatemala) discussed with the Ameri- 
can secretary of state the means of establishing peace in Mexico. An ap- 
peal was addressed to all Mexicans possessing ' * authority and power ' ' ; 
and these men, consulting together, were to erect a provisional government 
and provide for the holding of a general election. On August 19 Villa 
accepted the proposal. Carranza, having driven the Villistas from Saltillo 
and Torreon, rejected it three weeks later. Acquiescence, he said, " would 
impair profoundly the independence of the republic and establish a prece- 
dent for foreign interference. ' ' The mediating diplomatists again deliber- 
ated. As a result Venustiano Carranza was recognized, on October 19, as 
chief executive of the de facto government of Mexico. — Disturbances in 
Haiti, which culminated in the murder of President Guillaume, led to the 
landing of American marines at Port-au-Prince on July 28. No effective 
resistance was offered by the natives, only two of Rear Admiral Caperton's 
men being killed. With the arrival of reinforcements the area of occupa- 
tion was gradually extended to cover the whole republic ; at all ports the 
collection of customs duties was supervised so as to prevent any improper 
diversion of revenues. The election of President Dartiguenave, on August 
12, brought no immediate change in the situation; the new government 
was unable to maintain order without the support of the American forces. 
The United States, therefore, withheld recognition for the present and, in 
order to prevent a recurrence of the disorders which had been so charac- 
teristic of Haitian politics, sought to impose by treaty what the secretary of 
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state described as an American protectorate. The treaty, which was to run 
for ten years, provided for a native constabulary under American officers, a 
receivership of customs under American control and a general supervision of 
finances. It was signed by President Dartiguenave on September 16 and 
recognition of his government followed immediately. — Late in September the 
republic of Panama proposed to the United States that a new treaty should 
supersede the original instrument of 1903. Under the suggested modifica- 
tions the United States would transfer to Panama the lands of the Panama 
railroad situated in Colon and Panama and also the waterworks of those 
two cities ; all differences between the two countries would be submitted to 
a board of arbitration ; intervention in elections could take place only upon 
the request of the president of Panama. — On May 25 representatives of 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile concluded a treaty which was designed to im- 
prove existing relationships between the three countries. — A Pan-American 
financial conference met at Washington on May 24, having as its purpose 
the improvement of business relations. Committees were appointed to 
consider the arbitration of trade disputes and to promote uniform legislation 
on certain subjects. The conference declared that better transportation 
facilities were a vital necessity. 

ASIATIC RELATIONS. — Negotiations between China and Japan 
reached a critical stage on May 2 when China, refusing to accept Group 
V of the proposed agreement (see last Record, p. 350), stated that her 
concessions would be carried no further. On May 7 Japan presented an 
ultimatum which cleared the way for an understanding. While insisting 
on an immediate and definite reply to other demands, she reserved for 
friendly discussion at a later time the contentious proposals in Group V. 
Finally, on May 25, an agreement was signed. China gave Japan a free 
hand to arrange with Germany the disposition of German rights and inter- 
ests in Shantung and promised never to lease or alienate to a foreign power 
the territory of that province or any island along its coast. As for South 
Manchuria, she extended the lease of Port Arthur and of the Manchurian 
railroads to a period of 99 years ; permitted Japanese to reside there, en- 
gage in business, and lease land for business purposes ; recognized the 
superior claim of Japanese subjects to appointment as political, financial 
and military advisers and to participation in loans having taxes as security. 
Very much the same privileges were conceded in Eastern Inner Mongolia. 
With respect to the coast of Fukien, China agreed neither to permit a for- 
eign power to establish a station there nor to build such a station herself 
with foreign capital. Japan, on her part, promised that, if left a free hand 
after the war, she would restore Kiaochau to China, but under certain con- 
ditions : these included the opening of the place as a commercial port and 
the establishment of a Japanese community. — On October 29 the diplomatic 
representatives of Great Britain, Russia and Japan, supported unofficially 
by the French government, requested that the Chinese government take 
no further action towards reestablishing the monarchy until the conclusion 
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of the European war. They pointed out that otherwise disorders would 
result in those parts of the country where republicans were particularly 
strong and that foreign interests would inevitably suffer. China replied 
that the monarchical movement was a matter of domestic concern and that, 
being based on popular sentiment, it could not be delayed or expedited by 
the government. Moreover, the provincial officials had intimated their 
ability to maintain order. Japan, not being satisfied with this reply, asked 
for further explanations on November 4. 

III. THE UNITED STATES 
THE ADMINISTRATION. — In view of the diplomatic complications 
with Germany and the possibility of actual rupture (see supra, p. 707) a 
body of public opinion favorable to more adequate naval and military 
establishments began unmistakably to form. Its influence upon the 
administration was seen in the appointment of a naval advisory board of 
inventions which held its first meeting on October 6 with Thomas Edison 
as chairman. The 22 members of the board were chosen by eleven scien- 
tific societies. Two weeks later the secretary of the navy announced that 
he would recommend to Congress an extensive building program. He 
proposed that a sum of $502,000,000 should be expended during the next 
five years for new vessels, aviation and reserve munitions. The new 
vessels would include 10 battleships, 6 battle cruisers, 10 scout cruisers, 50 
destroyers and 100 submarines. The estimates for 1917 aggregate $216, 
000,000, an increase of $68,000,000. Simultaneously the secretary of war 
outlined a plan for strengthening the military forces ; he contemplated a 
regular army of 140,000, a national guard of the same numbers, and a 
"continental army" of 400,000. The latter would be a citizen army 
enlisted for six years and trained by means of an annual camp drill during 
the first three years. This plan entailed an increase of $72,000,000 in the 
estimates. — On June 8 William Jennings Bryan resigned as secretary of 
state. In his letter to the President he said : ' ' You have prepared for 
transmission to the German government a note in which I cannot join 
without violating what I deem to be my obligations to my country." The 
resignation, though promptly accepted, apparently did not affect the cordial 
relations between Mr. Bryan and his former chief. Prior to this incident, 
however, the President had assumed direct personal control of important 
diplomatic correspondence. On June 23 Robert Lansing was appointed 
secretary of state ; he was succeeded in the office of counsellor for the state 
department by Frank L. Polk of New York. — In the latter part of Septem- 
ber earth slides, occurring in the Gaillard Cut, made it necessary to close the 
Panama canal. By October 6 nearly 100 vessels were awaiting passage. 
On that day Major-General Goethals arrived at Panama, announcing that 
he had withdrawn his resignation as governor of the canal zone and would 
remain in office until the danger of future slides had been eliminated. On 
May 25 two employees of a steel company were convicted of conspiring 
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to furnish inferior material for use in the locks and gates of the canal. A 
few days later Jacob L. Salas, a tobacco dealer of Colon, was found guilty 
of conspiring with John Burke, former commissary of the Panama railroad, 
to defraud the government. An indictment charging Burke and Robert 
Wilcox with bribery in connection with purchases of oil was dismissed. 
Other indictments against Burke remain to be tried. — Immigration for the 
year ending June 30 was the lowest since 1899, only 326,700 being admitted 
as against 1,218,480 during the previous year. — For the year 191 5 exports 
exceeded imports by more than a billion dollars, and this despite the fact 
that exports to Germany showed a decline of nearly #300,000,000. Customs 
duties collected during the year decreased by $83,000,000. — On July 4 the 
postmaster general announced that the deficit in his department for the 
first nine months of the fiscal year had exceeded $8,000,000. On July 17 
seven New England railroads filed petitions in the court of claims for the 
purpose of obtaining a sum of $11,000,000 which represented their losses 
in the carriage of mails during the past six years. The railroads contended 
that no adequate compensation was paid in connection with the parcel post, 
and that under the system of weighing the mails every four years the annual 
increase in volume was not paid for at all. — Speaking before the Pan- 
American Financial Conference on May 24, the President intimated that 
his project for government-owned steamship lines (see last Record, p. 
355) would be revived. "If private capital cannot soon enter upon the 
adventure of establishing the physical means of communication, ' ' he said, 
" the government must undertake to do so." Secretary McAdoo, speaking 
at Greensboro, North Carolina, on August 4, maintained that government 
transportation would give lower rates and yield the cotton planter increased 
profits. — Charges having been preferred against James M. Sullivan, 
minister to San Domingo, and investigated by a special commissioner, 
the President accepted his resignation on July 23. W. W. Russell, who 
had been displaced by Sullivan, was thereupon reappointed to the post. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY — Among the more important cases de- 
cided by the Supreme Court were the following. The statute of Indiana 
requiring owners of coal mines to erect and maintain wash-houses for their 
employees is not unconstitutional under the fourteenth amendment as 
depriving the owners of their property without due process of law or deny- 
ing them the equal protection of the laws (Booth v. Indiana, 237 U. S. 391). 
The comparative gravity of criminal offences is a matter for the state itselt 
to determine, and the fact that some offences are punished less severely 
than others does not amount to a denial of equal protection of the laws 
(Collins v. Johnston, 237 U. S. 502). The exercise by a state of its power 
to fix street railway rates, notwithstanding municipal ordinances, does not 
deprive the railway of its property without due process of law (Milwaukee 
Electric Railway v. Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, 35 S. C. R. 820). 
The laws of Kansas under which an attorney's fee is allowed the shipper 
who successfully sues a railway for failure to furnish cars, while no such 
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allowance is made in successful action by the railway in suit against a 
shipper for failure to use the cars, deny the equal protection of the laws 
(Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad v. VOsburg, 35 S. C. R. 675). 
A state statute prohibiting the existence of Greek letter fraternities in state 
institutions does not deny the equal protection of the laws because con- 
strued not to apply to students already entered (Waugh v. Trustees of the 
University of Mississippi, 35 S. C. R. 720). Equal protection of the laws 
is not denied by Missouri statutes which require openings in rights of way 
to take care of surface water ; and railroads may be compelled to make 
such openings in the road-beds without impairing the obligation of the 
railroads' charters (Chicago and Alton Railroad v. Traubarger, 35 S. C. R. 
678). The contention that a state statute forbidding the ownership of real 
estate by non-resident aliens is repugnant to the fourteenth amendment 
simply because it does forbid such ownership is frivolous (Toop v. Ulysses 
Land Company, 237 U. S. 580). The reserved right of a state to amend 
corporate charters cannot be so exercised as to take the property of the 
corporation without due process of law (Chicago, M. and St. P. Railroad v. 
Wisconsin, 35 S. C. R. 869). — State election officials who conspire to de- 
prive legal citizens of their right to vote under the fifteenth amendment are 
indictable under the penal code (Guinn v. U. S., 35 S. C. R. 926). The 
right to vote secured by the fifteenth amendment against denial on account 
of race, color or previous condition of servitude extends to municipal 
corporations (Myers v. Anderson, 35 S. C. R. 932). A conspiracy of state 
election officers to omit certain precincts from the returns at the election of 
congressmen is indictable under the criminal code (U. S. v. Mosley, 
35 S. C. R. 904). — A state statute which is a burden on interstate com- 
merce is not saved by calling it an exercise of the police power ; and the 
law of South Carolina imposing on carriers a penalty for failure to settle or 
adjust claims within forty days is an unconstitutional burden on interstate 
commerce and also in conflict with the Carmack amendment of 1906 
(Charleston and W. C. Railroad v. Varnville Furniture Company, 237 
U. S. 597). — A person breaking into a postoffice and committing a larceny 
therein may be convicted under separate counts of the same indictment 
and sentenced separately under each count without being placed in 
double jeopardy although the several things charged were done at the 
same time and as part of the same transaction (Morgan v. Devine, 237 
U. S. 632). — A person extradited from Great Britain may be tried and 
convicted for a crime committed in the state after extradition ; and so held 
as to peijury committed at the trial of the crime for which the party was 
extradited (Collins v. Johnston, 237 U. S. 502). — For other decisions see 
infra, State Affairs and the Trust Problem and the Railroads. 

THE ELECTIONS — The most interesting feature of the autumn elec- 
tions was the submission of woman-suffrage amendments to the voters of 
four eastern states. They were rejected in all cases. The majorities 
against suffrage were: Massachusetts, 127,000; New Jersey, 56,273 
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(complete returns) ; New York, 200,000 ; Pennsylvania, 54,000. — Still 
more decisive was the rejection of the proposed new constitution in New 
York (see infra, p. 717). It was rejected in every county and by a majority 
of more than 500,000 through the state. In Maryland amendments were 
carried establishing the referendum, and home rule for counties and for the 
city of Baltimore. In Ohio prohibition was rejected by a majority of 
40,000, as against a majority of 80,000 in 1914. At the close of the 
Record the returns did not show whether the workmen's compensation 
amendment had been carried or defeated in Pennsylvania. — Governors 
were elected in four states : Kentucky, A. O. Stanley (Democrat) by 
7800 ; Maryland, E. C. Harrington (Democrat) by 3500 ; Massachusetts, 
Samuel W. McCall (Republican) by 6600 ; Mississippi, Theodore G. 
Bilbo (Democrat). As the Progressive candidate polled only 7000 votes 
in Massachusetts, that party ceases to have legal standing. — In New York 
the Republicans maintained, with little change, their control of the assem- 
bly ; in New Jersey their majority was increased in both houses ; in 
Maryland they were able to reduce the Democratic majority somewhat in 
both branches of the general assembly. — The attempt to recall Mayor 
James M. Curley of Boston failed. His opponents had a majority of 
12,500, but not the required majority of the registered vote. Philadelphia 
fell under the control of the Republican machine, Thomas B. Smith being 
elected mayor. Among the other mayors chosen were : H. L. Davis 
(Republican), Cleveland ; Charles M. Milroy (Progressive), Toledo ; 
George R. Lunn (Socialist), Schenectady. — In New York Tammany not 
only succeeded in electing the sheriff and district attorney of the county, 
but wrested from the Fusionists control of the board of aldermen. 

STATE AFFAIRS — The eighth annual meeting of the Conference of 
Governors opened at Boston on August 24. A resolution was adopted, 
without dissent, expressing complete confidence in President Wilson's 
leadership during a time of "international concern." National defence 
was among the subjects discussed, and the speakers agreed that both 
military and naval forces required strengthening. — On July I prohibition 
became effective throughout the state of Alabama. A decision of the 
supreme court, on May 13, sustained the Denison law under which no 
liquor advertisements may be published and no newspapers containing 
them sold. — On November 1 the United States Supreme Court declared the 
anti-alien -labor law of Arizona unconstitutional under the fourteenth 
amendment ; the question of treaty rights was not considered. — In August 
civil servants of Kansas were forbidden to use liquor under pain of dis- 
missal. — On August 7, A. O. Stanley was nominated as Democratic candi- 
date for governor of Kentucky by a large majority ; the significance of his 
victory lay in the fact that both his opponents were pledged to state-wide 
prohibition. The United States Supreme Court, on June 14, decided a 
case in which an express company had been prosecuted on the ground that 
it had taken liquor for personal use from Tennessee to ' ' dry ' ' territory in 
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Kentucky. Accepting the opinion of the state court that the Webb-Kenyon 
act did not apply, the court set aside the conviction of the express com- 
pany. — The Missouri legislature passed bills promoting the care of con- 
sumptives and applying preventive regulations in the lead and zinc districts 
where the disease is particularly prevalent. — The conviction of Bart Dunn, 
a New York contractor and former Democratic leader, for conspiring to 
defraud the state on highway work in Rockland county, was upheld by the 
court of appeals on July 13. In three test cases the court also upheld the 
constitutionality of the workmen's compensation law. The constitutional 
convention, which began its sessions in April (see last Record, p. 359), 
completed its labors in September, the draft of the new constitution being 
adopted by a vote of 118 to 33. Among the important features of the 
proposed instrument were : limited home rule for cities, a comprehensive 
readjustment of the administrative departments, reduction of the number of 
elective state officers to four (governor, lieutenant-governor, comptroller 
and attorney -general), and budget reforms providing for a large measure 
of executive control and substituting serial bonds for long-term securities. 
The convention voted down proposals which would have established a 
literacy test for voters, a two-year term for assemblymen, a four-year term 
for governor and senators, and an appointive judiciary. — In June, bills pro- 
viding for state insurance and workmen's compensation were signed by the 
governor of Pennsylvania ; he vetoed a bill which relieved railroads from 
the requirement of carrying full crews. — In Rhode Island a federal grand 
jury indicted prominent office-holders and politicians on the charge of 
systematic vote-buying in the elections of 1914. Fourteen persons were 
arrested in Coventry, seventeen in North Providence. — On September 14 
state-wide prohibition was adopted in South Carolina by a large majority ; 
the system of dispensaries will end on January 1. — On June 5 forty -two 
persons were indicted by a federal grand jury at Corpus Christi, Texas, on 
the charge of conspiring to corrupt the congressional election in November. 
Among the number were two judges, a prosecuting attorney, a chief of 
police and a sheriff. — The United States Supreme Court settled in May a 
controversy of more than fifty years' standing between Virginia and West 
Virginia over the apportionment of the public debt of the former as it stood 
before the Civil War. Under this decision Virginia receives $12,390,000, 
of which almost two-thirds is accrued interest. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS — Exposure of official corruption took place in 
a number of cities. In Terre Haute, where Mayor Roberts had been con- 
victed of election frauds (see last Record, p. 360), his successor, James G. 
Gossom, was impeached by the city council on a number of serious charges. 
On June 22 a grand jury returned indictments against 128 Indianapolis 
officials, including Mayor Bell, Chief of Police Perrott and Thomas Taggart, 
Democratic national committeeman. All were charged with corruption in 
the elections of 1914. Bell was acquitted on October 13. — A complicated 
situation arose in Nashville as a result of the discovery that certain financial 
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records had disappeared from the comptroller's office. Comptroller 
Burns, having been suspended by Mayor Howse and afterwards arrested 
on the charge of stealing the records, asserted that two other officials had 
stolen them in order to hide irregularities. The arrest of the city treasurer, 
the flight of his assistant, the resignation of two city commissioners and 
the suspension by the court of two others followed in rapid sequence. On 
July 27 the city was placed in the hands of a receiver. Proceedings in 
court revealed systematic and wide-spread robbery of the city by its own 
officials. A recall election held early in October resulted favorably to 
reform. — At the end of September ouster proceedings were set in motion 
against the mayor and police commissioner of Memphis. G. W. McLeish, 
mayor of Steuben ville, Ohio, was ousted in June on the charge of collecting 
excessive fees in the mayor's court. The mayor and other officials were 
indicted for corruption in Saint Petersburg, Florida ; San Leandro, Cali- 
fornia ; and Wilmington, South Carolina. — Late in August the courts 
upheld an order of the public service commission requiring the United 
Traction Company of Albany to make sweeping improvements. — In July 
an agreement was reached in Detroit whereby the voters should settle the 
question of acquiring the street railroad at a price to be fixed by the 
courts. — The city commission of Dayton passed, in July, an ordinance 
requiring that gas should be furnished at 30 cents for a period of ten 
years. — On October 4 the voters of Minneapolis rejected prohibition by a 
substantial majority. — Charles Becker, formerly a police lieutenant in New 
York, was electrocuted on July 30 for the murder of Herman Rosenthal 
(see Record of June, 1914, p. 361). He made no confession. — Abraham 
Rueff of San Francisco, condemned to fourteen years' imprisonment as a 
result of the graft prosecutions, was paroled by the state board ol prisons 
on August 21, after serving less than five years of his term. — The city 
manager plan of government was adopted by Alpena, Michigan ; Santa 
Barbara, California, and Webster City, Iowa. Commission government 
was adopted by Springfield, Missouri, and Cape May, New Jersey ; rejected 
by Bangor, Maine. 

THE TRUST PROBLEM AND THE RAILROADS — On August 11 
the Interstate Commerce Commission rendered an important decision as 
to freight rates in the Middle West. Forty-one railroads were concerned. 
They had petitioned for changes which would increase their total freight 
revenues by about 17,600,000, but the Commission, after a prolonged 
hearing, allowed only $1,600,000. Commissioners Daniels and Harlan 
favored larger concessions to the railroads. — On August 12, reductions of 
10 to 80 cents a ton were ordered in the freight rates on anthracite coal 
mined in Pennsylvania. It was pointed out by the Commission that, 
although the railroads will suffer an aggregate loss of $8,000,000 annually, 
this will be offset somewhat by the increased profits of coal companies 
which the railroads control. An increase of 25 cents a ton was allowed on 
anthracite carried from the Pennsylvania fields to Chicago and other west- 
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em points. — On July 22 the Commission granted increases in express rates 
(except north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi) which will increase 
revenues by 3.86 per cent or roughly $5,000,000. It was shown that 
while the net income of the four leading companies in 191 3 had been 
$1,250,000, there was a deficit in 1915 of $1,130,000. — In October the 
Commission conducted hearings relative to the physical valuation of rail- 
roads, the purpose being to determine the fundamental principles which 
should be applied in the undertaking. — The United States Supreme Court, 
on June 21, held that a contract between the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad and the coal company of the same name, under which 
the former's coal was marketed by the latter, violated both the Sherman 
Act and the commodities clause of the Hepburn Act. It appeared that the 
railroad dominated the coal company by means of common stock owner- 
ship and interlocking directorates. — On June 14 the Supreme Court refused 
to review the decision of the circuit court of appeals in the case of the 
National Cash Register Company (see last Record, p. 363), the depart- 
ment of justice thus failing to secure convictions under the criminal pro- 
visions of the Sherman Act. The department experienced a further dis- 
appointment when the court, on June 21, ordered that the Harvester Trust 
case should be reargued in the autumn. — In New Jersey the United States 
circuit court, on June 3, denied the plea of the government for the disso- 
lution of the United States Steel Corporation. The court found that the 
corporation, in acquiring its domestic and foreign trade, had violated no 
provision of the law. The purchase of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company during the financial panic of 1907 and of other companies at an 
earlier time was made in fair business course and was "the honest exertion 
of one's right to contract for one's benefit unaccompanied by a wrongful 
motive to injure others." — On August 24 the United States district court 
at Buffalo declared the Eastman Kodak Company an illegal corporation in 
restraint of trade and ordered it dissolved. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL — The enormous orders for munitions of war 
which the Allies placed in the United States, were indirectly the cause of 
wide-spread labor disturbances. In the first place German and Austrian 
influences were apparently directed towards fomenting strikes which would 
delay the manufacture and shipment of supplies. Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, declared on August 17 that 
foreign agents had attempted, by means of bribery, to procure a strike 
among the longshoremen of New York harbor. According to an official 
of the Remington Arms Company, the erection of its new plant at Bridge- 
port had been interrupted by the payment of considerable sums of money 
to labor leaders. That such statements were not without foundation was 
suggested by the circumstances which led to the recall of Ambassador 
Dumba (see supra, p. 709). But aside from foreign interference, the 
workers felt that some share of the unusual war profits should fall to them 
and that the manufacturers, having to fill their contracts under rigorous 
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terms, would do much to avert labor complications. The first blow fell at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, where some 30,000 men were employed in making 
munitions. On July 19, the day set for a strike of machinists, the Rem- 
ington Arms Company granted an eight-hour day and a substantial increase 
of wages. Other companies granted either a wage increase or shorter 
hours. These results had been achieved without more than 900 men 
striking. Impressed by the success of the machinists, however, other 
employees demanded the eight-hour day. For six weeks strikes were 
general in Bridgeport. Practically all the men were unionized. Eventually 
employers granted either a forty-eight-hour or fifty-hour week, without loss 
of wages, in place of the fifty-five-hour week prevailing before. Mean- 
while a conference of labor leaders had determined to extend the campaign 
for the eight-hour day to munition plants throughout the East and even- 
tually to other industries. Pursuant upon this resolution, therefore, numer- 
ous strikes were set in motion during August and the first half of September ; 
and either because of such pressure or in fear of its application, manu- 
facturers having war contracts generally conceded the eight-hour day, 
sometimes with an increased wage. The movement soon spread to 
the Middle West, affecting Cleveland, Toledo, Youngstown and Chicago. 
It continued to exert influence in the East through October. On the 4th 
13,000 men left work at the Schenectady plant of the General Electric 
Company, and 3000 employed by the International Silver Company at 
Meriden, Connecticut. A strike of 15,000 men at East Pittsburgh was 
averted by the granting of a fifty-two - hour week with a six - per - cent 
increase of wages. The Otis Elevator Company and the Victor Talking 
Machine Company voluntarily conceded the eight-hour day. — Dissatisfaction 
among workers in the clothing Industry of New York City became acute 
during the summer. The manufacturers of ladies' clothing, having de- 
nounced the existing agreement with the unions, found the latter unwilling 
to accept proposed changes. Early in July a strike involving 60,000 
workers seemed imminent. But both sides eventually consented to submit 
their claims to the decision of a conciliation board appointed by the mayor. 
The new agreement will run for four years unless terminated by either party 
at the end of two years ; and during that time no strike may take place. 
In the men's clothing trade 21,000 of the 80,000 workers had already gone 
on strike before the manufacturers, in the middle of July, felt compelled to 
make concessions. Wages were increased about 12 per cent. — A strike of 
Chicago garment workers began on September 27. A month later, rioting 
resulted in the death of one man and the wounding of several others. 
— On July 20 employees of the Standard Oil Company at Bayonne, New 
Jersey, struck for higher wages and for shorter hours. Joined by strikers 
from two other oil plants, they engaged in rioting for two days. Although 
five persons were killed and many injured, Governor Fielder refused to 
furnish military protection when his intervention was requested by the 
mayor and the chamber of commerce. The personal authority of Sheriff 
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Kinkead quieted the strikers, however, especially after he had arrested a 
considerable number of armed guards employed by the companies. The 
sheriff was able, on July 27, to announce that he had secured concessions 
for the men, and on his advice they returned to work. The Standard Oil 
Company later agreed to an eight-hour day and a ten-per-cent increase of 
wages. — Demanding higher wages and improved working conditions, 
14,000 motormen and conductors employed on surface and elevated lines 
in Chicago left work on June 14. Although strike-breakers were brought to 
the city, no general attempt was made to operate the cars. Two days 
later Mayor Thompson persuaded both sides to accept arbitration. In the 
middle of the next month a similar strike occurred at Providence ; at the 
end of three days the mayor's proposal of arbitration was accepted. — Early 
in September 5,000 copper miners in the Clifton-Morenci district of Arizona 
left work when the operators refused to recognize the union and grant 
higher wages. On October 3 Governor Hunt, who had offered to act as 
mediator, found it necessary to send militia to Clifton. — The Butte Miners' 
Union formally withdrew from the Western Federation of Miners on June 
16, intimating that, over a period of twenty years, it had contributed 
51,000,000 to the federation and received no corresponding benefits. 
Irregularity in the disposal of strike funds was charged. This cleavage had 
been foreshadowed by labor disturbances (see last Record, p. 361). — On 
July 26 suit was filed in the United States district court at Hartford to fore- 
close 140 judgment liens on individual pieces of property owned by defend- 
ants in the Banbury Hatters' case (see last Record, p. 361). In the 
same month a convention of the United Hatters of North America resolved 
that, while the union was under no obligation in the matter, money would 
be raised, by an assessment of one per cent on the weekly salaries of mem- 
bers, for the relief of the defendants whose property was to be foreclosed. — 
On May 30, nine men whohad acted as deputies of the sheriff during the strike 
at Roosevelt, New Jersey (see last Record, p. 361), were found guilty of 
manslaughter. Seven members of the cloak and suitmakers' union were 
on trial in New York charged with the murder of a strike-breaker in 1910. 
On October 8 all were acquitted. —A strike of 5000 raincoat-makers occurred 
in New York City early in September. The employers eventually granted 
increased wages, a forty-eight-hour week, double pay for overtime and an 
impartial review of discharges. — The federal commission on Industrial 
relations expired by limitation on August 23, having spent $500,000 in the 
two years of its existence. The members did not agree in their findings. 
Chairman Walsh and the three representatives of labor, in a lengthy report, 
ascribed industrial unrest to the unjust distribution of wealth and income, 
unemployment, the miscarriage of justice in the courts and the denial of 
the right and opportunity to form effective organizations. One of their 
numerous recommendations attracted universal attention. They advocated 
an inheritance tax so graded that, while making provision for the mainte- 
nance of dependents and the education of minors, it would leave no large 
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accumulations of wealth in the hands of those who had no share in its 
production. Another report, drawn by Professor Commons and Mrs. J. B. 
Harriman, received the support of the three representatives of employers, 
with certain exceptions. It took strong ground against further attempts at 
labor legislation until ways could be found to make existing laws enforce- 
able ; laid emphasis upon the practical means of making legislation a real 
remedy ; and maintained that improvement in conditions could come only 
from cooperation of voluntary organizations, such as labor unions and 
employers' associations, with the government. 

THE RACE PROBLEM AND LYNCHING. - - The United States 
Supreme Court, on June 21, declared unconstitutional the "grandfather 
clause" in the Oklahoma constitution. This clause imposed a general 
literacy test, but exempted from its application those who were entitled to 
vote prior to 1866, those who were then foreigners, and their lineal 
descendants. The court held that while this provision contained "no 
express words of an exclusion, from the standard which it establishes, of 
any persons on account of race, color or previous condition of servitude, ' ' 
yet ' ' the standard itself inherently brings that result into existence since it 
is based purely upon a period of time before the enactment of the fifteenth 
amendment and makes that period the controlling and dominant test of the 
right of suffrage. ' ' The court also declared invalid the somewhat similar 
provision of a Maryland law relating to registration in municipal elections. 
— According to statistics compiled by the Tuskegee Institute 34 persons 
(24 being negroes) were lynched in the United States during the first six 
months of the year, thirteen more than in the corresponding period of 
1914. Eight lynchings occurred in Georgia. Six of the negroes had been 
charged with offences against white women. — When a negro charged with 
assaulting a white woman was being taken from the Winnsboro, South 
Carolina, court house, on June 14, an armed mob attempted to seize him. 
In the struggle which followed the sheriff and five of his assistants were 
wounded, the negro and one member of the mob killed. Negroes charged 
with assaulting white women were taken from jail and lynched at Toccoa, 
Georgia, on June 14 ; at Shawnee, Oklahoma, on August 6 ; at Trilby, 
Florida, on the same day ; and at Dresden, Texas, on September 4. 
Negroes charged with murder were lynched at Little Rock, Arkansas, on 
June 15, and at Sulphur Springs, Texas, on August 29. In the latter case 
a wounded negro was burned at the stake. Two innocent negroes were 
lynched at Gray, Georgia, on July 5, for supposed complicity in the murder 
of a planter. On October 5 prompt action by the sheriff at Bowling Green, 
Missouri, prevented the lynching of a negro accused of murdering a farmer. 
— Labor disturbances at Johnston City, Illinois, culminated in murder on 
June 9, and Joseph Sparanzo, who had confessed complicity in the crime, 
was taken from jail and lynched. The danger of armed conflict between 
citizens and miners made it necessary to call out the militia. The Italian 
consul at Chicago ordered an investigation of the lynching, Sparanzo 
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having been a native of Sicily. — Leo M. Frank, a mill superintendent who 
had been convicted, on circumstantial evidence, of murdering a young girl, 
was taken from the state prison at Milledgeville, Georgia, carried 140 
miles to the birth-place of his victim and there hanged. Public feeling in 
Georgia ran high against Frank ; and the grand jury reported on Septem- 
ber 2 that it could not discover sufficient evidence on which to return 
indictments. — At Columbia, Mississippi, on October 31, a white man 
accused of murder was taken from the county jail and hanged. 

THE DEPENDENCIES — In his message to the legislature of the 
Philippines, on October 15, Governor-General Harrison recommended the 
continuance of emergency taxation, the establishment of an insular bank, 
government aid in the establishment of sugar and copra centrals, and 
larger appropriations for education. He criticized the previous govern- 
ment of the islands as careless and extravagant. The harmony existing 
between Americans and Filipinos politically and the efficiency displayed by 
the latter with the increase of local self-government were said to justify a 
further extension of autonomy. The Jones bill, which had failed of passage 
in the last session of Congress, should pass in the next. — A very different 
view of the situation was taken by ex-President Taft in September. 
Speaking in California, he expressed the conviction that the policy of dis- 
placing experienced American officials would lead eventually to the most 
serious complications. In September a mass-meeting was held in Cebu for 
the adoption of concerted action to prevent Dean C. Worcester, former 
secretary of the interior, from resuming his residence in the Philippines. — 
On June 6 a committee representing the Free Federation of Workingmen 
of Porto Rico petitioned President Wilson to investigate labor conditions 
there. They asserted that ' ' the rights, the liberties, and the lives of the 
masses of the people are placed in jeopardy by the maladministration of 
the laws ' ' ; that freedom of speech and assembly, as well as other funda- 
mental rights, had been denied. The petition urged the granting of a new 
constitution and the admission of Porto-Ricans to American citizenship. 
In September Governor Yager conferred with the President, recommending, 
according to the newspapers, a larger measure of home rule and admission 
to citizenship. 

IV. LATIN AMERICA 
MEXICO — While no decisive military movements occurred in May, the 
situation seemed to be developing favorably to the Constitutionalists ; and 
early in the next month Obregon inflicted a severe defeat upon Villa in a 
five-days' battle near Leon. President Wilson's appeal for a union of 
contending factions (see supra, p. 711) found Villa in a receptive mood. 
Carranza, however, was uncompromising. He replied to the suggestion of 
a conference that the only possible basis of union was subordination to the 
Constitutionalist government. He issued a manifesto on June 1 1 promising 
to maintain law and order and religious freedom, to pay indemnities for 
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damage done to property during the civil war, to develop educational 
facilities, to grant a general amnesty, to bring about the separation ot 
church and state, and to settle the agrarian problem without recourse to 
confiscation. With the triumph of his party, now close at hand, elections 
would be held for the choice of a president. — Meanwhile conditions in 
Mexico City had grown very serious. Shortage of food led to rioting and 
looting. The Zapatista troops could not preserve order. The convention, 
after failing to arrange a compromise with Carranza, deposed Garza as 
provisional president and appointed Francisco Chazaro in his place. On 
July 10, after driving out the Zapatistas with heavy loss, a Constitutionalist 
army under Gonzales entered the capital. A few days later, however, his 
communications with Vera Cruz threatened, Gonzales had to withdraw. It 
was not until August 2 that he was able to return and to transport over the 
railroad, now adequately patrolled, large stores of foodstuffs for the destitute 
population. Disorder was sharply repressed.- — Carranza now pushed his 
military advantage vigorously. Before the middle of September his forces 
had taken Saltillo, Durango and Torreon. The following of Villa appar- 
ently dwindled. His arbitrary conduct, as in the confiscation of imports 
stored in the railroad yards at Juarez, suggested that his situation was 
becoming desperate. It was made still worse by the recognition of 
Carranza and the embargo placed on the shipment of arms from the United 
States (see supra, p. 711). Late in October Carranza announced that he 
would assume responsibility for the protection of the lives and property of 
foreigners throughout Mexico. 

THE CARIBBEAN AND CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES.— In 
September alleged frauds in connection with sewer and paving contracts 
in Havana, Cuba, were made the subject of judicial investigation. Ac- 
cording to the evidence the city had been defrauded of some $1,500,000. — 
Early in October a revolutionary movement in Guatemala began to assume 
dangerous proportions. Several districts were placed under martial law. — 
Towards the end of July revolutionary successes in the north of Haiti be- 
gan seriously to alarm the government. The steady advance of Rosalvo 
Bobo created panic in Port-au-Frince; and, on July 27, more than 1 50 polit- 
ical prisoners, including the former president, Orestes Zamor, were put to 
death. This outrage roused the populace. President Guillaume, taking 
refuge in the French consulate, was followed by a mob and killed. Gen- 
eral Oscar, who had ordered the executions, was murdered in the Domin- 
ican consulate. The riots subsided only with the landing of American 
marines (see supra, p. 71 1). On August 12 the national assembly elected 
Sudre Dartiguenave as president, Bobo receiving only two votes. The 
new government signed an important treaty subjecting the country to an 
American protectorate (see supra, p. 712). 

SOUTH AMERICA The budget of Argentina for 1916 showed an 

estimated surplus of 40,000,000 pesos. — In August a loan of $78,000,000 
and other financial measures were authorized in Brazil mainly for the pur- 
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pose of protecting the coffee and rubber industries. — On October 29 the 
cabinet of Chile resigned. — In Peru the government, anticipating a deficit 
of 5350,000, authorized the adoption of stamp taxes and increases in the 
customs duties. In October the prime minister threatened to resign if a 
constitutional amendment establishing religious freedom should be adopted 
by a second passage through the legislature. 

V. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM — The liberal cabinet found itself the object 
of severe criticism during the first three weeks of May. A bill which 
imposed heavy taxation on alcoholic drinks met with such opposition from 
the trade and the Irish nationalists that it had to be withdrawn. Shortly 
afterwards Lord Fisher's resignation from the Admiralty, apparently 
because of disagreement with the First Lord over the Dardanelles opera- 
tions, encouraged fresh attacks upon Winston Churchill and upon the 
cabinet which had supported his proposals. Still more damaging were the 
charges, vigorously pressed in the Northcliffe papers, that British losses 
and failures on the western front had been due chiefly to the insufficient 
supply of high explosive ; for, according to common report, Sir John 
French, failing to move the war office by direct means, had brought 
public opinion to bear by appealing through the military correspondent 
of The Times. Beset by these and other difficulties, Mr. Asquith an- 
nounced, on May 25, the reconstruction of the cabinet. There were now 
22 members : H. H. Asquith (prime minister and first lord of the treasury), 
Lansdowne (without portfolio), Sir Stanley Buckmaster (lord high chan- 
cellor), Crewe (lord president), Curzon (privy seal), R. McKenna (chan- 
cellor of the exchequer), Sir John Simon (home secretary), Sir E. Grey 
(foreign secretary), A. Bonar Law (colonial secretary), Austen Chamberlain 
(India), Kitchener (war secretary), Lloyd George (munitions), Arthur 
Balfour (admiralty), Walter Runciman (board of trade), Walter Long 
(local government board), Winston Churchill (chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster), Augustine Birrell (Irish secretary), McKinnon Wood (Scotch 
secretary), Selbourne (board of agriculture), Lewis Harcourt (works), 
Arthur Henderson (education), Sir Edward Carson (attorney general). 
The cabinet thus included 12 liberals, 8 unionists, 1 laborite, and 1 non- 
partisan (Kitchener). John Redmond, the nationalist leader, had refused 
to join. The assignment of Churchill to a sinecure post and the creation of 
a new department to supervise the manufacture of munitions came naturally 
as the result of the recent crisis. These changes did not altogether disarm 
criticism, especially in view of the agitation for compulsory national service 
in the Northcliffe papers. In September the prime minister found it neces- 
sary to protest against the systematic efforts of a section of the press " to 
belittle and disparage our efforts." That entire harmony did not prevail 
among the ministers was seen in the resignation of Sir Edward Carson on 
October 18, the reason being that he found himself "unable to agree in 
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any respect" with the policy pursued in the Balkans. Indeed the Balkan 
situation seriously embarrassed the cabinet ; and on November 2, when Mr. 
Asquith made an elaborate explanation regarding the military and naval 
situation, he announced that the general conduct of the war would be 
entrusted to a cabinet committee of three to five members. — Early in July 
Parliament passed a munitions bill. Compulsory settlement of labor dis- 
putes was applied to all munitions industries under a wide definition and 
might be further extended by royal proclamation. The act further em- 
powered the minister of munitions to designate particular plants as " con- 
trolled," this requiring that all restrictive union rules must cease, that 
extraordinary profits must be paid over to the state, and that no alteration 
of the rate of wages should be made without his consent. Meanwhile 
Lloyd George had appealed to labor leaders for cooperation in enlisting 
workers ; anxious to vindicate the voluntary system, they secured the 
enrollment of 90,000 in the first two weeks. But on September 7 Lloyd 
George announced that, while he had brought 715 plants under "control" 
and abolished their profits, organized labor had not shown the same readi- 
ness to do its part. Output was restricted ; skilled men refused to work 
beside unskilled ; 280,000 men were still needed. — The attitude of labor 
perplexed the government in other ways. On July 15 a great strike of 
more than 150,000 men began in the coal fields of South Wales. The 
miners, denouncing their agreement with the operators and refusing the 
offer of a war bonus, had demanded a permanent wage increase which 
would have added about six pence a ton to the cost of coal ; they had 
rejected the terms of settlement proposed by the Board of Trade. The 
strike took place contrary to the advice of the Miners' Federation of Great 
Britain and in spite of a royal proclamation which applied the restraints of 
the munitions act. Although the miners contended that they were simply 
trying to absorb a part of the war profits, it appeared that they were taking 
selfish advantage of a national emergency ; coal was essential to the navy, 
the railroads, the munition factories. The government succeeded in effect- 
ing a settlement on July 19 ; the demands of the men being conceded at 
most points, they returned to work. — Labor leaders also took a determined 
stand against the advocates of conscription. The voluntary system, while 
surprisingly effective in raising the first millions for Kitchener's army, 
began to show serious limitations. Lord Haldane acknowledged, on May 
13, that the government might yet find it advisable to resort to other 
methods; and Lord Lansdowne said that this "momentous announce- 
ment" was received with satisfaction by the House of Lords. The Unionist 
press and especially The Times urged compulsory service ; nine members 
of the cabinet apparently favored it. In July Parliament passed a national 
registration bill, its purpose being to obtain particulars regarding the age 
and employment of all men and women between 1 5 and 65 and to discover 
what work each would be willing to undertake in the service of the state. 
In some quarters this was regarded as a mere preliminary to forced labor 
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or conscription ; and the feeling persisted notwithstanding Mr. Asquith's 
denials. Labor spoke in no uncertain tones. " If the conscriptionists 
want an industrial revolution," said a member of parliament, "let them 
proceed with their agitation." On September 7 the Trades Union Congress 
unanimously condemned compulsory service. Nevertheless the same 
body, holding that the successful prosecution of the war was of " tran- 
scendent importance," urged organized labor to conduct a vigorous 
recruiting campaign. This began on October 6. At the same time the 
war office entrusted Lord Derby with the general direction of the recruiting 
and informed him that 30,000 men must be secured each week to maintain 
the efficiency of the army. The voluntary system was to receive a fair 
and final test before resort was had to any system of compulsion. — On 
September 15 the war secretary announced that nearly 3,000,000 men had 
enlisted. Losses from the beginning of the war to October 9 were 493, 294, 
including 101,652 killed and 74,177 missing. — On May 4 Lloyd George 
made his second budget speech since the opening of the war. Expendi- 
ture for the fiscal year 1916 would aggregate ;£ 1,136,434,000 if the war 
continued through that time ; the army would cost ^600,000,000 ; the 
navy, ^146,000,000; and ^200,000 would be loaned to allies and the 
Dominions. Revenue was estimated at ,£270, 182,000. Parliament voted 
war credits in June (^250,000,000), July (^150,000,000), and September 
(^250,000,000), bringing the total war expenditure to ^1,262,000,000. 
Mr. Asquith announced on the last date that the war was costing £3, 500, 
000 a day and would cost more. Late in June the government invited 
subscriptions to a war loan which was issued at par and bore interest at 
four and a half per cent. Nearly 600,000 persons participated in the loan, 
the amount subscribed approaching ^600,000,000. The steady increase 
in military expenditure made it necessary to find new sources of revenue. 
The chancellor of the exchequer, believing that great sacrifices must be 
made in order to save the country's financial position from lasting impair- 
ment, recommended new taxation of a drastic kind. The principal blow 
fell upon incomes, the existing tax being increased by 40 per cent, the 
exemption lowered to /130, and the supertax on incomes larger than 
;£8ooo fixed at 42 pence. A special tax of 50 per cent was placed on war 
profits ; increases were made in telegraph and telephone rates ; customs 
duties on tea, coffee, chicory, tobacco and dried fruits were increased by 50 
per cent; and, "for purely temporary objects," mainly to discourage 
imports and reduce consumption, a 33 }£ per cent tariff was laid on motor 
cars, hats, musical instruments and a few other commodities. The board 
of trade returns for September showed that imports had increased by 
^25, 296,000 and exports by ^5, 634,000. — In July an inventions board, 
with Lord Fisher as chairman, was established to assist the admiralty in 
coordinating and encouraging scientific effort in relation to the requirements 
of the service. On May 12 a committee, of which Lord Bryce was chair- 
man, reported on the outrages committed by German troops during the 
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war. ' ' Murder, lust, and pillage prevailed over many parts of Belgium 
on a scale unparalleled in any war between civilized nations during the last 
three centuries." — The sinking of the "Lusitania" (see supra, p. 706) 
together with aerial raids on the east coast of England precipitated anti- 
German riots in London. As a result provision was made for the intern- 
ment of adult male enemies and the repatriation of those not subject to 
military service. — To avoid domestic controversy the government bill 
providing that the disestablishment of the Welsh church should be post- 
poned till after the war (see last Record, p. 368) was withdrawn on July 
26, the same object being secured by order in council. 

CANADA. — In July Sir Robert Borden visited England to discuss with 
the government questions relating to the war. His presence at a cabinet 
meeting on July 14 established a precedent which suggested possibilities in 
the future development of imperial relationships. — The full strength of the 
expeditionary force was raised to 1 50,000 in July and to 250,000 in October. 
At the close of the latter month 101,500 men had been sent abroad; 
71,500 were in training. Recruiting in the province of Quebec met with 
organized obstruction on the part of French-Canadian Nationalists. Par- 
liament established a system of liberal pensions for the widows of those 
killed in war, the minimum allowance being $22 a month with $5 for 
each child. — A number of political scandals attracted much public attention. 
The most disgraceful were connected with army contracts ; and one mem- 
ber of parliament concerned in these was forced to resign his seat. In 
Manitoba the Conservative government of Sir Rodman Roblin, becoming 
implicated in serious charges, resigned on May 12. Investigation after- 
wards showed that a contract for the erection of the parliament buildings 
had been corruptly awarded and that the contractor had been overpaid by 
some $820,000. Roblin and three members of his cabinet were subse- 
quently arrested on the charge of conspiracy. Meanwhile the Liberals, 
though not entirely innocent themselves, swept the province in the election, 
winning all but six of the assembly seats. 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. — By the autumn Australia had 
92,000 men serving at the Dardanelles and in other theaters, while an ad- 
ditional 60,000 men were being trained for service. In June New South 
Wales reserved 25,000 acres of wheat lands and 250,000 acres of irrigated 
land for the settlement of soldiers after the war. It was announced in 
September that a war loan of ,£5,000,000 (the first instalment of £20,000, 
000) had been oversubscribed. — By October New Zealand had sent 25,000 
men to join the British armies. Under a system of pensions, established 
in July, a disabled private soldier will receive 25 shillings a week ; if 
married, £97 10s a year with £13 for each child. In the summer the 
government was authorized to float a war loan of £10,000,000. A coali- 
tion cabinet of 1 2 members was formed on August 6, F. W. Massey remain- 
ing prime minister and Sir Joseph Ward becoming minister of finance. 
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OTHER POSSESSIONS. — Leaders of the rebellion in South Africa 
were convicted of treason in June and July. Christian De Wet was con- 
demned to six years imprisonment and a fine of $10,000. After the con- 
quest of German Southwest Africa (see supra, p. 706) the Union sent 6500 
men to fight in Europe. Party feeling ran high in the election campaign. 
The Nationalists, led by General Hertzog, condemned the invasion of Ger- 
man territory and the sending of a contingent to Europe ; they also 
demanded a general amnesty for those concerned in the "armed protest." 
The Labor party stood squarely behind the imperial government in all 
that concerned the war. The elections, which occurred in October, gave 
to supporters of Botha (the South African and Unionist parties) 94 of the 130 
seats. — In August the government of India, with consent of the secretary 
of state, postponed elections to the various legislative bodies for a period 
of six months. In spite of strict censorship occasional frontier disturbances 
were reported ; evidently they were little more than tribal forays which, in 
view of the continued friendship of Afghanistan, caused no great concern. 
If unrest prevailed in India, no definite facts were allowed to reach the 
outside world. — Racial and commercial animosities led to rioting in Ceylon 
on May 28, the birthday of Buddha. The disturbances began in Kandy, 
where Moslem shops were looted, and spread through the central provinces 
before troops were ordered to repress them. According to German reports, 
the whole island was in a state of rebellion throughout the summer. 

VI. CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 
FRANCE. — Parliamentary criticism of the cabinet, as being too auto- 
cratic and too independent of the chambers, began to develop in June and 
gradually concentrated on Millerand, the minister of war. First he was 
attacked for unwillingness to delegate his functions to those less burdened 
with work ; as a result the services of transport, sanitation and munitions 
were entrusted to three undersecretaries of war. The removal of General 
Sarrail became the next grievance ; he was then given command in the 
Dardanelles. Finally, late in August, when Millerand had defended a 
subordinate believed to be responsible for defects in the sanitary service, 
the socialists and radical-socialists demanded a secret session of the cham- 
ber and a detailed statement of the military situation. An eloquent appeal 
by the prime minister relieved the tension and secured a vote of confidence. 
But unfortunate developments in the Balkans, followed by the resignation 
of the foreign minister (Delcasse), revived the attacks on October 13. The 
diplomatic and military conduct of the government in the Balkans was 
severely criticized ; and although the chamber expressed confidence in 
the cabinet by a majority of 372 to 9, more than 150 members (largely 
socialists) declined to vote. Unable to command the support of all parties, 
Viviani resigned on October 28. Next day a coalition cabinet was formed 
under Aristide Briand, who himself assumed the portfolio of foreign affairs. 
The other members of the cabinet were : Jules Cambon (general secretary 
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of the ministry of foreign affairs), de Freycinet (state), General Gallidni 
(war), Viviani (justice), Malvy (interior), Lacaze (marine), Ribot (finance), 
Painlev6 (instruction and inventions), Sembat (public works), Clementel 
(commerce), Doumergue (colonies), Malines (agriculture), Matin (labor), 
and (without portfolio) Combes, Bourgeois, Cochin, Guesde. There were 
also eight undersecretaries. Announcing the ministerial policy, Briand 
declared on November 3 that France was determined to carry the war to 
victory and durable peace. He described the measures which had been 
taken to ensure closer cooperation between the Allies, the visits of General 
Joffre to England and Italy having borne fruit in coordinated action between 
the general staffs. As to the Balkans, Great Britain and France were in 
complete accord and would never abandon Servia. The chamber approved 
of this declaration by a vote of 515 to 1. — In June new measures were 
adopted to increase the supply of munitions. Skilled mechanics, who had 
been drawn from the factories by mobilization, were now brought back, a 
mixed commission of employers and employees being appointed to super- 
vise the work. By the middle of the month more than 650,000 men were 
employed in producing munitions. — In June Parliament appropriated 5,600, 
000,000 francs to defray the cost of the war during the third quarter of the 
year ; in September, 6,200,000,000 francs for the last quarter. This brought 
the cost of the war for the first seventeen months to 28,200,000,000 francs. 
Public subscriptions to the national defence bonds aggregated 995,000,000 
francs in April, 1,007,000,000 in May. 

RUSSIA — The series of military reverses which began in May and lasted 
till October (see supra, p. 702) served only to emphasize the solidarity of the 
nation in its resolution to carry the war to a successful issue. As in Great 
Britain, efforts were directed towards increasing the supply of munitions. 
In June a central board was established, including the minister of war, the 
president of the Duma, members of the council of the empire, and repre- 
sentatives of industry and commerce ; and in August the board was 
strengthened by the addition of nine members of the Duma and invested 
with final authority to regulate supplies of all kinds. Through local sub- 
committees the resources of the country were gradually concentrated upon 
this supreme object. By arrangement with the Japanese government, 
moreover, enormous supplies were brought over the trans-Siberian railroad. 
The combined results of these measures were seen in the aggressive spirit 
of the Russian armies during the month of October. The determination to 
conduct the war more vigorously found expression in other ways. On June 
28 General Sukhomlinoff, minister of war since 1909, was superseded by 
General Polivanoff, whose appointment was popular in Duma circles ; two 
months later General Alexieff became chief of staff ; and on September 7 
the Czar himself assumed active command of the armies, transferring 
Grand Duke Nicholas to the Caucasus. War finances caused great concern 
because Russia, unable to export her products, had to face a most un- 
favorable rate of exchange in her purchase of war supplies abroad. The 
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minister of finance, however, visiting Great Britain and France in Septem- 
ber, arranged for substantial advances from both countries. The debt 
contracted during the first thirteen months of the war aggregated $2,407, 
883,000. When the Duma assembled on August 1, a new spirit of confi- 
dence characterized the proceedings. The liberals particularly showed a 
disposition to participate more actively in the affairs of the Empire. 
Through the efforts of Miliukoff, leader of the Cadets, and Guchkoff, leader 
of the Octobrists, all the parties except the extreme right, the nationalists 
and the social democrats, were formed into a ' ' progressive bloc ' ' ommand- 
ing 300 out of 439 votes. They formulated a comprehensive program : 
autonomy for Poland and a conciliatory policy for Finland ; full civil rights 
for the Jews ; abolition of feudal privileges in the Baltic provinces ; reform 
of the zemstvos ; recognition of trade unions ; extension of the suffrage ; 
responsibility of ministers. A movement was set on foot to impeach 
Sukhomlinoff for his failure to provide the army with munitions. The 
prime minister felt that this program, though not intended to be imme- 
diately effective, would have an unfortunate effect upon the people and 
divert energy from the prosecution of the war. On September 16, there- 
fore, the Duma was prorogued for two months. At once a storm of public 
disapproval broke. Strikes, riots, and general confusion seemed imminent. 
Only the patriotism of the leaders prevented a disastrous general strike. — 
Early in the summer anti-German riots occurred in Moscow, the damage 
to property being estimated at $20,000,000. — On June 25 the cabinet 
appointed a commission consisting of six Russians and six Poles to work 
out the preliminaries of Polish autonomy in conformity with the proclama- 
tion of Grand Duke Nicholas (Record of December, 1914, p. 756). 

GERMANY — In July, newspaper despatches seemed to indicate that the 
economic condition of the empire remained strong and that, in spite of the 
British blockade, the shortage of food supplies had entailed no very serious 
privations. Nevertheless, the entire control of foodstuffs and military 
supplies was taken from the states and assumed by the imperial govern- 
ment, a central court of arbitration being erected to determine all questions 
regarding the maximum prices of commodities ; and, in the autumn, reports 
of distress and rioting became more and more specific. Although these 
were denied by the government as inventions of the enemy press, they 
were confirmed to some extent from German sources. The Vorwarts on 
October 10 estimated that since the opening of the war the cost of neces- 
sities for a working man's family had increased 75 to 100 per cent without 
any corresponding increase in wages ; and an economist, writing in another 
Berlin paper, fixed the increase at 64 per cent and held that suffering 
would increase in the winter. Indirect evidence seemed to be provided by 
the appearance of a peace propaganda. On June 9 an open letter to the 
executive committee of the party was signed by 700 Social Democrats, 
including 15 deputies and 26 leading journalists. The party, it urged, 
should demand the immediate termination of the war, since the ruling 
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class were openly bent upon territorial conquests. The committee, in 
replying two weeks later, justified the course which that party had taken, 
but declared that the party was opposed to all wars of conquest and used 
this significant sentence : ' ' We demand of the government that it make 
known its readiness to enter upon negotiations in order to put an end to 
this bloody conflict. ' ' The Vorwarts, which published this reply, was 
suppressed for a time in consequence. — On August 19 the Reichstag 
assembled. The chancellor, recounting the diplomatic events which had 
preceded the outbreak of war, made statements which reflected upon the 
honesty of Sir Edward Grey. Referring to the Poles, he believed that, 
liberated from the Russian yoke, they could contemplate a happy future 
and develop the individuality of their national life. — The third German ■war 
loan was offered early in September at 99, bearing interest at five per cent ; 
it was announced on September 22, that more than 12,000,000,000 marks 
had been subscribed. The aggregate of the three loans was 25,000,000,000 
marks. — In July the imperial government published an official reply to the 
Bryce report on the Belgian atrocities (see supra, p. 727). The main con- 
tention was that the Belgians had invariably violated the Geneva conven- 
tion by carrying on a deliberately-planned guerilla warfare. — Down to 
September 28, Prussian casualties in the war were 1,916,148. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — The necessity of conserving the food supply 
led the government of Hungary to sequestrate the entire cereal crop with the 
exception of maize and to establish under the department of commerce 
machinery for regulating the whole grain trade, even including supplies 
for the army. The influence of the great landowners, however, prevented 
any lowering of maximum prices after the harvest ; and in the autumn the 
high cost of foodstuffs, combined with the reduction of wages, brought great 
hardships upon the working class. The price of meat had advanced three 
or four hundred per cent. In September all factories making cotton yarn 
were closed by decree and required to deliver their cotton stock for the use 
of the army. This decree affected Czech industries especially. — Although 
Germany had advanced $ 5 00,000,000 in April, it became necessary in the 
next month to float a new internal loan. No efforts were spared to insure 
its success, the government press making pointed reference to the profits 
which landed proprietors had made in the sale of grain and which contrac- 
tors had made, sometimes by fraud, in supplying the army. Nevertheless, 
by the end of June, only #300, 000,000 had been subscribed. 

ITALY AND THE HOLY SEE. — During the early part of May the at- 
titude of government and public alike seemed to indicate an ultimate deci- 
sion for war. Partial mobilization was ordered on the 9th, and large 
forces began to concentrate at Verona and other points in the north. Not 
only did popular demonstrations in the large cities urge the government 
to action, but Giolitti, the former prime minister, became the object of 
insistent attack because of his efforts in favor of peace. On the 13th 
Salandra tendered his resignation, declaring that the cabinet did not 
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possess that general support of all the parties which the gravity of the situ- 
ation required ; and only when Giuseppe Marcora, president of the cham- 
ber, and Paolo Carcano, a member of the out-going cabinet, refused to 
supplant him, did he consent to the king's request that he remain in office. 
During the crisis public apprehension of intrigue on the part of Giolitti had 
led to serious rioting which necessitated the use of the military ; and the 
relief which the triumph of Salandra occasioned found expression in pa- 
rades and other evidences of rejoicing. Events now moved rapidly. Par- 
liament entrusted the cabinet with full powers for the conduct of war ; 
martial law was proclaimed in a large part of northern Italy ; complete 
mobilization of army and navy was ordered ; and, on May 23, war was de- 
clared against Austria-Hungary. — In October the government announced 
an internal loan of $25,000,000, taking the form of one-year six-per-cent 
notes. The purpose was to give stability to exchange and pay for military 
supplies. On October 20 a decree was issued creating new taxes and in- 
creasing other taxes for the duration of the war. — On June 21 M. Louis 
Latapie described in La Liberte of Paris an interview with the Pope as to 
questions arising out of the war. Since Latapie represented the Pope as 
entertaining opinions unfavorable to the Allies, great resentment was man- 
ifested in Italy and France, even among the clergy. The archbishop of 
Ancon promptly issued a pastoral justifying, in ardent terms, the Italian 
cause. So emphatic were the protests that efforts were made to correct the 
unfortunate impression. The papal secretary of state declared that Latapie 
had invented many of his serious assertions and that he had misrepresented 
the Pope by using phrases out of their proper context. Benedict himself, in 
a letter to Cardinal Amette, asserted that the article "reproduced neither our 
thought nor our words." — On July 28 the Pope suggested to the heads of 
belligerent states that an exchange of views might lead to the termination 
of the war. — The Spanish bishops, in June, invited the Pope to transfer the 
Holy See to Spain. 

GREECE. — In the general elections, which were held in Greece on June 
13, Venezelos obtained 186 of the 316 seats. When the chamber met on 
August 16, four weeks after the time originally fixed, the government was 
decisively beaten on the first important division and resigned. Venezelos 
thereupon assumed office, retaining himself the direction of foreign affairs. 
He took the view that if Bulgaria, joining the Central Powers, should in- 
vade Servia, Greece would be bound by treaty obligations to render military 
assistance to Servia. He mobilized the Greek army on September 23 and 
secured from the Allies the promise of 150,000 men. When the first de- 
tachments landed at Salonica, however, he found it necessary to make 
formal protest against the violation of Greek neutrality ; and although on 
October 5, the chamber, by a vote of 142 to 102, gave evidence of its un- 
shaken confidence, the king forced the cabinet out of office on that very 
day. A new cabinet, formed ten days later by Alexander Zaimis, included 
Ghounaris (interior), Yanakitsas (war) and Rhallis (justice). Zaimis an- 
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nounced that Greece would maintain a position of armed neutrality for the 
present and adjust her conduct to the march of events. He did not ask a 
vote of confidence ; but Venezelos promised support so long as the princi- 
ples of his policy were followed, the question as to war being " when " and 
not "whether." That support was withdrawn on November 4 when 
Zaimis had refused the British offer of Cyprus as the price of Greek inter- 
vention in the war. Defeated by a vote of 147 to 114, the cabinet resigned. 

TURKEY. — On October 3 a committee of distinguished Americans made 
public a report of its investigation into the alleged Turkish atrocities in 
Armenia. Basing their conclusions on data of "unquestionable veracity, 
integrity and authority," they found that " crimes now being perpetrated 
upon the Armenian people surpass in their horror and cruelty anything 
that history has recorded during the past 1000 years." Lord Bryce, speak- 
ing in the British Parliament, estimated that 800,000 had been slain. Not 
a case in history, he said, since the days of Tamerlane, when a crime so 
hideous and on so gigantic a scale had been committed. It was a deliber- 
ate and premeditated plan to exterminate a nation. On October 1 2 the 
American ambassador to Turkey reported that the massacres had been re- 
newed. 

OTHER EUROPEAN' STATES— A new constitution, which extends the 
suffrage to women and abolishes the special electoral privileges exercised 
by the wealthier classes, was promulgated in Denmark on June 5. Women 
will not only vote in the election of both houses, but also be eligible for 
membership. The Landsthing will consist of 72 members, 1 8 being chosen 
by the present house and 54 by an indirect but democratic proportional 
system. The Folkething, in addition to the 114 members now chosen in 
single-member constituencies, will have 26 chosen by proportional repre- 
sentation. By gradual steps the voting age will be reduced from thirty to 
twenty-five years. — On October 1 1 the women of Norway voted for the 
first time under the new electoral law which grants them the suffrage irre- 
spective of the amount of income tax paid ; that is, on the same basis as 
men. Great resentment was manifested in August when a German sub- 
marine seized the mails on board a Norwegian steamer bound for England ; 
formal protest was made to Berlin. — Dissatisfaction with the government 
of Pimento de Castro (see last Record, p. 375) developed steadily among 
radical republicans in Portugal His failure to summon parliament, his 
alleged intrigues with monarchists, his weak attitude toward German 
aggressions in Angola brought matters to a crisis. In the week of May 9 
insurrection began in Lisbon, Oporto, Coimbra and other cities. The 
sailors of the navy mutinied and, after killing their officers, bombarded the 
capital. By the 16th the revolution was an accomplished fact, Castro 
being a prisoner and Joao Chagas prime minister in his stead. Although 
Chagas was dangerously wounded by a political opponent and thus forced 
to resign on May 25, the same cabinet continued in office under Jose de 
Castro, who was sustained in the June elections. On May 29 Theopileh 
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B raga was elected president for the unexpired term of Manuel de Arriaga, 
who had resigned because of his failure to reconcile the contending political 
factions. On August 6 the national assembly elected as the new president 
Bernardino Machado who, like the prime minister, entertained strong pro- 
British sentiments. Monarchical risings occurred in northern Portugal and 
necessitated the proclamation of martial law on August 29. — In Spain the 
government attempted to float a loan of $150,000,000 issued at par and 
bearing four and a half per cent interest ; but only a small fraction of the 
amount was subscribed. When, on June 22, Dato, the prime minister, 
offered his resignation, the king persuaded him to remain in office. — In 
September Sweden enforced her protests against the British orders in 
council by suspending trade relations with Russia until concessions should 
be made. A Swedish submarine was attacked on October 2 1 by a German 
vessel which had mistaken its nationality, but prompt regrets were offered 
by the German government. — On June 7 a referendum vote in Switzerland 
authorized special war taxation which was intended to yield 60,000,000 
francs. Up to the end of August mobilization had cost 140,000,000 francs. 

VII. ASIA. 

CHINA. — It was reported in August that Yuan Shih-kai contemplated 
a restoration of the monarchy since republican institutions were unsuited to 
the existing circumstances of China. In a message to the council of state, 
on September 6, he declared that it was his special duty to protect the re- 
public, yet "many citizens from the provinces have petitioned the acting 
parliament to change the form of government. As the presidency is con- 
ferred by the will of the people, its existence also should depend on their 
will." A month later the council of state formulated a constitutional 
amendment for submission to a national convention whose members should 
be chosen by provincial conventions. In spite of the advice offered by 
Great Britain, Russia and Japan, on October 29 the local elections were 
held in due course. According to an official statement the delegates from 
1 1 of the 1 8 provinces would be unanimously for monarchy. The resigna- 
tion of the prime minister, Hsu Shih-Chang, who was known to oppose the 
change, indicated that the fate of the republic was practically settled. 

JAPAN. — The Diet's failure, because of dissolution, to make appropri- 
ations for the year 1916 compelled the government to follow the budget 
arrangements for the previous year and to apply in May for supplementary 
credits. On June 1 the lower house sanctioned, by a vote of 232 to 131, 
an increase of 24,000 men in the military establishment. The course of 
negotiations with China (see supra, p. 712), however, subjected the cabinet 
to continual attack ; and a fresh embarrassment arose on June 5 when the 
minister of the interior was accused of election bribery. His resignation 
on July 29 was followed next day by that of the cabinet, but, at the request 
of the emperor, Okuma remained in office with a reconstructed cabinet, 
Baron Kikujiro becoming foreign minister and Ichiki minister of the in- 
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tenor. — While deciding that the despatch of Japanese troops to Europe 
would be impracticable, Okuma made every effort to increase the manu- 
facture of munitions so as to meet the deficiency which existed in Great 
Britain and Russia. 

[For colonies and dependencies in Africa and Asia, see the United States, 
the British Empire and Continental European states, supra.] 

E. M. Sait. 



